PASTEUR AND THE SILK WORMS         l8l

The bulletins continued to be favourable:
"(December 15) : Progress slow but sure: he has
walked from his bed to his armchair with some
assistance. (December 22) : he has gone into the
dining-room for dinner, leaning on a chair.
(29th): he has walked a few steps without sup-
port."

Pasteur saw in his convalescence but the re-
turning means of working, and declared himself
ready to start again for the neighbourhood of
Alais at once, instead of taking the few months'
rest he was advised to have.

He urged that, after certain moths and chrysa-
lides, had been examined through a microscope,
complete certainty would be acquired as to the
condition of their seed, and that perfect seed
would therefore become accessible to all trades-
men both great and small; would it not be ab-
surd and culpable to let reasons of personal health
interfere with saving so many poor people from
ruin?

His family had to give way, and on January
18, exactly three months after his paralytic stroke,
he was taken to the Gare de Lyon by his wife
and daughter and M. Gernez. He then travelled,
lying on the cushions of a coupe carriage, as far
as Alais, and drove from Alais to St. Hippolyte
le Fort, where tests were being made on forced
silkworms by the agricultural society of Le
Vigan.